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“I felt sorry for him. Ha! 
Me feeling sorry for Sena¬ 
tor Adam Bentley, the— 
great •statesman” 


The 

Senator Rests 
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The nation mourned—the papers said so 


T HE nation mourned the Senator’s 
passing—the papers said so. The 
nation mourned by telegraph, tele¬ 
phone and mail. 

The telegraph office in the Senator’s 
home town put on an extra man. The 
extra operator had a wife and three 
children, and had worked only eight 
days in six months. He thought: “Gee, 
this is a lucky break for me; I ought to 
get four days out of this.” 

The doctor was a sick man. He told 
his wife: “It’s not fair. He was get¬ 
ting well, I tell you. Well! How could 
I foresee that occlusion? They can’t 
blame me for that. And Kenyon went 
the same way. Two prominent patients 
lost in two months! And not my fault— 


not in any way. It’s not fair, I say.” 

The widow kept her eyes full, and 
through the tears watched the pile of 
telegrams grow. When no one was 
looking she shuffled the stack loosely 
to make them appear even more impres¬ 
sive. She noted the signatures with 
satisfaction, and placed the one from the 
President on top. 

“rpHAT ought to show them,” she 

-1-thought. . . . “Adam is dead. Well, 
well ... It just doesn’t seem possible. . . . 
He’d be surprised if he knew the stir 
he’d caused just by dying. ... He was 
too modest, Adam was. Too modest for 
his own good. . . . He could have been 
President, if he’d had anv push about 


him. If it hadn’t been for me— They 
ought to let me finish his term. ... I 
could do it as well as he. . . . Better, I 
suspect ... 1 f it hadn’t been for me—” 
The Governor summoned his most 
confidential secretary. “Give him the 
whole works. -John. He was all right, 
that man was. He never crossed my 
path. Fix up a proclamation; make it 
flowery, but not sloppy. Order the state- 
house closed and arrange to have his 
body lie in state a few hours in the 
rotunda. Give him a military guard 
of honor. . . . And don’t let those 
buzzards who want his job get to me till 
after the funeral. What a break for 
me! I’m gonna grab it myself, if I can 
get away with it..’’ 


The senior member of the un¬ 
dertaking firm said to his part¬ 
ner: “He didn’t leave a dime, I 
hear, and we’ll be lucky to get 
our expenses. But I’d take it 
for nothing. Think of the pub¬ 
licity ! The newspapers’ll give 
us credit, and it’ll throw busi¬ 
ness our way. Plenty of it. I'll 
bet those cheapskates down the 
street are tearing their hair. 
They tried to horn in, but it 
didn’t do ’em no good.” 

fPHE President of the United 
States instructed a secretary 
to send a message of condolence 
to the widow. “I’ll say the 
things I’m expected to say,” he 
thought, “but nobody will ever 
know' how glad I am that man 
is out of the way. ... A trouble¬ 
maker. Always criticizing. And 
laughing. That was the worst: 
the way he poked fun and tried 
to make me look ridiculous. I 
wish he’d had my job for a 
while. That’s the worst fate I 
could wish for him. He might 
have had it, too, if he had 
lived. Maybe he’s lucky, after 
all. Lucky to be dead. Oh, 
well . . .” 

The Senator’s son had to 
leave the university during fra¬ 
ternity rush week. He tried not 
to feel aggrieved at the incon¬ 
venience, but the thought kept 
recurring: “If he could only 
have waited a week. With me 
gone, those dumb-bells will mess 
things up, and the Kappas will 
grab off our best men. ... I 
ought to be ashamed of myself. 
Dad was a good scout, and 
darned decent to me. . . . It’s 
hard, though, to think of its be¬ 
ing my father that’s dead. I 
keep thinking of Senator Adam 
Bentley. . . . Headlines. . . . 
Wonder how much insurance he 
had. . . 

The star reporter sneaked 
another drink from a bottle 
secreted in the “morgue,” and 
began putting smooth phrases 
together. 

It w r as a hot story, the big¬ 
gest he’d handled in many 
dull months, and he gave to it 
the best he had in him. “That 
oughta knock ’em dead,” he 
thought. “And what a break 
for us that he died on our time. 
He always was good copy for us, 
that old bird was.” 

rpHE special nurse who had 
-*■ attended the Senator during 
his stay at the hospital read the 
papers, reread them, and shook 
her head wonderingly. She 
thought: “It don’t hardly seem 
like it could be the same man. 
He was just a human being, and 
a nice old duck, I thought. Only 
it was kind of pathetic the way 
he’d ask me to sit down and talk 
to him after all those big guns 
would leave. And him saying he didn’t 
have a friend to his name. I felt 
sorry for him. Ha! Me feeling sorry 
for Senator Adam Bentley, the—” she 
consulted the paper again—“the great 
statesman. But I don’t care; I did. He 
was that lonely-like and sad. And he 
treated me like I was a human being, 
too. That he did.” 

She wiped away a tear, and thought 
she might send flowers. But she de¬ 
cided she wouldn’t; there would be so 
many flowers for a great statesman that 
her tiny wreath would be lost. Besides, 
she really couldn’t afford it. So she 
brushed away another tear, and went 
to see what that cranky old heifer in 42 
wanted this time. 




